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MR. FARREN. 


*¢ Pleasant buffoon! to what an artful screw 

His withered chops the merry whoreson drew ; 

What pencil can describe his grotesque mien, 

The cuckold’s sneaking leer, the noncon grin ; 

The wire-hung limbs, sunk eyes, and peaked chin ? 

Thus furnish’d, thus deform’d, thus bent with age, 

With feeble steps he limps across the stage.” 
WEBSTER. 





Mr. Farren has had the good fortune to arrive suddenly 
at an eminence, which many actors are obliged to labour 
long and study hard to acquire. In saying this, it is not 
our intention to undervalue the talents of the gentleman in 
question, or to assert that his great reputation is not justly his 
due; but we certainly do think that many of the criticisms 
which have appeared on his performances have been the 
offsprings of venality, and that they have quite overstepped 
the modesty of nature. This sort of injudicious praise we 
severely reprehend ; for, whilst it serves to bring disgrace 
upon /iberal criticism, it also tends to injure the fame of 
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any actor who may be supposed to stand in need of such 
violent puffing. Mr. Farren’s claims are of a higher 
order; and we shall consider them abstractedly, without 
comparisons, in which he would unquestionably be a suf- 
ferer. His person is admirably calculated for old dotards ; 
his voice is extremely harsh, but after a few hearings fami- 
liarizes itself to the audience: his countenance, perhaps, 
presents too little variation; and his walk, if any thing, 
is rather too firm for the enfeebled characters he sustains. 
Of his Sir Peter Teazle our praise must be but moderate ; 
it was a laboured piece of acting, in which the great effort 
of the performer seemed to consist in concealing his youth. 
He moved with stiffness, and every sentence he uttered 
came from him with an air of study: however, upon the 
whole, we must, in justice observe, there was an air of 
animation thrown over it which rendered it highly amu- 
sing. The innumerable touches of nature thrown into the 
character by SHERIDAN render it one of the most diverting 
parts which the stage can boast of ; and we are much mis- 
taken if it would be possible to find a performer better 
qualified to give effect to the design of the author. In his 
Lovegold and Lord Ogleby he far surpassed our expec- 
tations. His concluding scene in ‘* The Clandestine Mar- 
riage,” and in ‘* The Miser,” where he laments the loss 
of his treasure, though they differ most essentially in their 
nature, are both equally admirable in their effect. His Sir 
Anthony Absolute was played with good accent and good 
discretion, but it will not compensate for DowrTon or 
TERRY in the same part. Mr. F.’s genius does not tend 
this way; he requires to be encumbered with age, with 
chagrin, or with a wife, in order to give full scope to his 
peculiar talents. 


** "Twas but a feeble copy, and no more, 
Of something better we had seen before.” 


These have been his principal performances. His 
other attempts have been merely the old men in a va- 
riety of farces and afterpieces which have been brought 


forward, and which have displayed no new feature worthy ~ 
of more than a mere general notice; they have reflected — 


but little credit on the performer, and are not worth the 
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recapitulation, certainly not worthy the idle applause 
which has been bestowed upon them. Mr. FARREN is 
undoubtedly a great and deserved favourite with the public ; 
and if he does not suffer himself to he misled by inju- 
dicious commendations, and still more ridiculous news- 
paper remarks, but proceeds in his career with the im- 
provement naturally to be expected from time and atten- 
tion, we shall no doubt have hereafter to congratulate him 
on being a splendid as well as stationary ornament of the 
Metropolitan Drama. 

Mr. FarrEN is one of three children, sons of the late 
Mr. Farren, of Gower Strect, Bedford Square, who, 
for many years previous to his death, held a most respectable 
rank as a member of the Covent-garden Company. The 
affluent circumstances of the father enabled the sons to 
prosecute, by advantagevus means, their favourite studies 
and pursuits, and the gentleman now before us, having re- 
ceived his education at the Soho Academy, under the cele- 
brated Dr. Barrow, made his first appearance on any 
stage in the character of Sir drchy Macsarcasm, at the 
Plymouth Theatre, which then, in part, belonged to his 
elder brother. From Plymouth the two brothers were 
speedily transplanted to the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in 
which the younger first appeared as the Miser, and then as 
Sir Adam Contest, in ‘* The Wedding Day;” personating 
each with such success, during the remainder of the sea- 
son, as induced Mr. Jones, the patentee, to make his 
salary equal to that of any other performer on the esta- 
blishment ; and here it may not be irrelevant to notice, 
that these young gentlemen, though educated at different 
seminaries, (the elder having been a pupil of old Dr. 
Burney,) and being, by the death of their father, sepa- 
rated at early ages, they each took, as their models for 
imitation, the fine gentlemen of a particular school ; the 
elder personating such characters as a youthful Lord Ogle- 
by, &c. &c. and the junior becoming the representative of 
the old infirm nobleman. 

In Dublin these actors became extremely popular, and 
soon received an offer of an engagement for the Haymarket 
Theatre, which, however, they declined; and Mr. W. 
FarrReEN speedily after was recommended by his Grace the 
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Duke oF Leinster to the attention of the Drury-Lane 
Committee, to whom terms were proposed, but for the 
time rejected as excessive.—About this time a most serious 
disturbance took place in the Dublin Theatre, (better 
known by the name of the Dog Row, in consequence of 
its having taken place on a night on which the ‘* Dog of 
Montargis’ was to be performed,) and Mr. Jones, the 
patentee, was formally required to surrender the manage- 
ment of the concern to other hands, after considerable 
damage had been committed, and the theatre for some 
time closed. At the commencement of the following sea- 
son, Mr. W. Farren was saluted with the title of acting 
manager, at the particular request of Mr. JoNnEs, with 
the full consent of the other proprietors, and to the great 
satisfaction of the Dublin audience, who testified their 
approbation by their applause, on the opening of the 
theatre, altogether unprecedented in the annals of Irish 
theatricals. 

In the succeeding summer, the Drury-Lane Committee 
offered the terms which they had before rejected; but our 
actor having pledged himself to his kind-hearted patrons 
for a term of three years, would not desert his post, and 
deferred a London engagement until the autumn of 1817, 
when, being in London, and introduced to Mr. H. Harris, 
he acceded to a liberal offer made by that gentleman, and 
signed an article, to commence froin the season of the next 
year before he left town. After playing twelve months longer 
in Iréland, he took leave of his Dublia friends on the 19th 
of August, 1818, in his favourite character of Lord Ogleby, 
advertised for his own benefit, under the immediate pa- 
tronage and support of the Lord Lieutenant, who accom- 
panied his family and the Countess TaLsor to the theatre: 
Miss SrePHENs being then in Dublin, volunteered her 
services on the occasion, and Mr. W. FARKEN bade fare- 
well to a splendid audience, who, during his stay amongst 
them, had liberally encouraged his rising merit; and who, 
on parting from him, bore honourable testimony to his 
private and domestic worth. He made his first appearance 
on the London boards, on Thursday, September the 10th, 
1818, inthe character of Sir Peter Teazle, in SHERIDAN’S 
celebrated and elegant comedy of ‘* 7'ke School for Scan- 
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- dal.” To judge by the appearance of this gentleman off 


the stage, we should say, his age cannot exceed twenty- 
five or twenty-six years ; but, as we have no positive in- 
formation on the subject, we cannot pledge ourselves to 
the space of time which has passed over him. 





<=, 


MR. I. P. KEMBLE. 





[Resumed from page 63.] 





It was on the 30th of September, 1783, that Mr. Kem- 
BLE made his first bow in a London theatre. The charac- 
ter chosen by him for his débéit was Hamlet, and he sus- 
tained the deportment of the Danish prince in such a man- 
ner as to justify the expectations which had been formed 
of his merits; he received the most flattering testimonials 
of approbation. Mr. HENDERSON was still on the stage 
when Mr. K. first appeared; and, though the latter was 
entitled to the applause he met with, he was not considered 
equal to his justly-esteemed rival. The consideration, 
however, with which he was now regarded must have been 
highly pleasing to his mind ; his praises formed the general 
topic of conversation; and the provincial managers evinced 
an eagerness to engage him during the summer recess. 
From motives of a laudable nature, independently of those 
which consulted his interest, he gave the preference to his 
friend, Mr. YouncER, of Liverpool. On Mr. HENDER- 
son’s decease,(1) Mr. K. became the acknowledged first 
male tragedian of the age. Throughout a variety of cha- 
racters, which he successively sustained, he advanced both 
in excellence and public estimation. The attention which 
he bestowed on the duties of his profession was incessant, 
and he had the pleasure of finding his efforts duly en- 
couraged and rewarded by the crowds which nightly flock~ 
ed to witness his performance. In 1787, he married the 
widow of Mr. BRERETON, and daughter of the late Mr. 
Hopkins, formerly prompter of D.L.T.(2) {n 1788, an 





(1) On the 3d of November, 1785. 
(2) The circumstances which produced this match were 
Kk 3 
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office of great trust and responsibility was conferred on 
him, by his appointment to the situation of stage manager 





of so novel a kind as to be entitled to particular descrip- 
tion—Mr. Kemeir, though in his person exceedingly 
graceful and dignified, was by no means gifted with those 
exterior qualifications of winning address and captivating 
elegance which are frequently suppcesed necessary to induce 
the female heart to surrender. Nevertheless, it seems a 
young lady of high birth and connexions, the daughter of 
a deceased nobleman, once a minister of state, conceived 
a lurking attachment in favour of our hero. His Lordship 
soon discovered the state of his daughter’s affections, and 
immediately sent to request an interview with the object 
to which they pointed. In the course of the conference 
which ensued, his Lordship with an air of frankness which 
hid the finesse beneath, observed, that to prosecute the 
enterprise on the part of the gentleman would be a fruit- 
less and vain attempt; that proper and effectual means of 
precaution would be adopted to render the completion of 
the project abortive ; and, finally, that even in an extreme 
case no pecuniary advantages would accrue. Yet, as he 
wished to keep his mind at ease, and not to be under the 
necessity of standing centinel over his daughter, he was 
willing to make a proposal, by acceding to which the gen- 
tleman would at once consult his own interest and his 
Lordship’s peace. His Lordship then proceeded to state, 
that provided the gentleman would quiet his paternal ap- 
prehensions, by taking to himself a wife, he would be 
content to pay him down the sum of 4000/. within a certain 
given time after the celebration of the nuptials. With 
respect to the person of his future bride, he left the gentle- 
man (with the exception of ove lady) to his own option 
and unbiassed choice, only stipulating that the match 
should take place within a fortnight at the farthest. 

The subject matter of this conversation was of too 


weighty and momentous a nature to be neglected. Mr. . 


KEMBLE agreed to comply with his Lordship’s wishes, and 
his union with Mrs. BreREron was speedily settled. 

The wedding-day arrived. Mr. BANNisTER, Jun. acted 
the part of father, and in that capacity consigned the lady 
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on the secession of Mr. KinG in 1788. The duties to which a 
theatrical manager must attend, may, perhaps, be ranked 
among the most arduous, embarrassing, and tiresome, that 
fall to the lot of man. Every one who is in the least aware 





to the aris of the gratified bridegroom : so far, so well. 
But after the parties had quitted the church, Mr. KemBLe 
suddenly absented himself from their society. Some hours 
elapsed but he did not return ; messengers were dispatched 
in various directions, but no tidings could be heard of him: 
it was feared he had met with some accident. This, how- 
ever, fortunately proved not to be the case; he was at last 
discovered at a very late hour in his study, which had been, 
till then, unaccountably forgotten in the search, so com- 
pletely absorbed in meditation as to have entirely lost all 
recollection of the interesting event in which he had been 
engaged in the morning. 

In due course of time, Mr. KEMBLE waited on his Lord- 
ship to claim the performance of his promise. His Lord- 
ship received him with great politeness, and congratulated 
him on his nuptials; but when he proceeded to remind his 
Lordship of the occasion of his visit relative to the ex- 
pected dowry, he was rebutted in a strain of the most gal- 
ling and severe irony,—a talent in which his Lordship was 
not deficient. He was asked what interest his Lordship 
could have in his domestic arrangements ? On what plea 
he expected to be paid 4000/. for marrying a pretty girl? 
Was he in earnest, or was he acting? His Lordship was 
fully sensible of, and duly admired his great theatrical 
talents; but there was no need for him to assume the actor 
in the present instance; his Lordship would take an early 
opportunity of witnessing his excellent performance on the 
public stage ; meanwhile he begged leave to assure him of 
the high sense he entertained of his professional merit, 
_ with these remarks his Lordship very politely with- 

rew. 

The above-mentioned incidents are sufficiently whim- 
sical. His Lordship’s conduct was certainly dishonourable, 
not to say base; he, however, entrapped Mr. KEMBLE 
into the possession of a good wife, a blessing for which 
the latter gentleman was always thankful. 
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of the obstacles presented to a favourite plan, by the inter- 
vention of conflicting interests, constant bickerings, feuds, 
and discontents, and ever-varying humours and caprice, 
will readily form an idea of the condition of a man who is 
every moment exposed to these, and a thousand other 
thwartings, and causes of vexation; it is not therefore to 
be wondered, if Mr. K. failed in his endeavours to give 
entire satisfaction in his new government, if some obloquy 
and disapprobation were the result of his attempts to 
please. Contemporary testimonies, however, in his favour 
are not wanting to confirm, what might well be imagined, 
that his taste and science would be as successfully displayed 
in the direction of others as in the government of himself, 
and he is thus spoken of in a work of undoubted impar- 
tiality. 

™ Tn this office, which he held uninterruptedly for eight 
years, he amply justified the discernment which had placed 
him in it, by the many material improvements which he 
made in the general conduct of the preparatory business of 
the stage, in the regular decorum of representation, in the 
impartial appointment of performers to characters suited 
to their real abilities, and in giving to all characters their 
true and appropriate costume. The departments of the 
painter and machinist were likewise objects of his constant 
attention; and to his study and exertions the Drama is 
indebted for the present propriety and magnificence of its 
scenery, dresses, and decorations. These essential im- 
provements will at once give testimony to the good sense, 
the professional knowledge, and classical taste of their 
introducer, and lay our native Drama under great obli- 
gations to him for having raised it, in truth and splendour 
of representation, far above the competition of any other 
in Europe.”’(1) 

During the interval between 1788 and 1795, there does 
not appear any incidents calculated to excite interest con- 
nected with the history of Mr. K. His powers as an actor 
being then in their full splendour, seldom failed of giving 
the utmost satisfaction to the audience; and by a prudent 
attention to maxims of economy he speedily realized a 





(1) Biographia Dramatica. 
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truly respectable competency. In the course of this period 
he produced several dramatic pieces, a list of which will 
be given at the conclusion of this memoir. 

It may not however be amiss to introduce in this place a 
couple of letters (though the circumstance which occasion~ 
ed their publication occurred at a subsequent date), illus- 
trative of his anxiety to be considered a comic as well as a 
tragic actor, and of his conduct as manager, under auspices 
more or less blended with his personal interest. It is ne- 
cessary to premise, that, on Mrs. WeELLs, afterwards 
SUMBEL, retiring from the stage, the other London ma- 
nagers complimented her with admissions to their respec- 
tive theatres; but Mr. K., then manager, ard part pro- 
prietor of C.G.T., did not think proper to follow their 
example. The lady was consequently offended ; and judg- 
ing he was actuated by motives of individual gain rather 
than by principles of justice to his partners, gave vent to 
her indignation by publishing the two letters which we 
here insert. 


Dear Sir, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

I have taken the liberty to put Mr. and Mrs. SAMUEL 
and Mr, BONNER on the free list, and hope you will have 
the goodness to give orders to your people to speak favour- 
ably of the Charles,(1) as more depends on that than you 
cau possibly be aware of. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
E. Torna, Esq. J. P. KEMBLE. 
Weymouth Street, Portland Place. 





Mrs. WELLS having written to Mr. TopuaM on the same 
subject as the above, received the following in return. 


Dear Pup, Cowslip Hall, Suffolk. 
I received your letter, where you mentioned KEMBLE’S 
wish to be puffed in Charles. You may inform Mr. 








(1) Charles in the “ School for Scandal,” which Mr. 
KeEMBLE had the presumption to perform.—Mrs. WELLS. 
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Este (1) from me, I will not sacrifice the credit of my 
paper for all the admissions in Europe to puff either the 
Sippons’s or the KEMBLE’s in comedy. 
Your’s as ever, 
Mrs. WELLS. E. ToPHAM. 


To the foregoing she acds the following anecdote relating 
to her grievance and “ JoHn’s” obstinacy :—‘‘ One day as 
JOHN KEmBLE and I were quarrelling in King Street, 
Covent Garden, about the freedom of the theatre, Mr. 
KELLy rode up, and requested to be permitted to interpose 
between us.’”—‘‘ Have I not the power to reconcile you 
both?” Mr. KemBLE turned round and replied, ‘‘ Music 
hath charms to sooth the savage breast!” But I instantly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ JoHN, your's is too far gone, for it is beyond 
the power of music !”’ 

We shall here just allude to an example of the disgrace- 
ful and unjustifiable effects caused by the unrestrained 
impulse of momentary passion. We shall but slightly 
touch on the circumstances of the case, as we have no 
wish to revive unpleasant subjects, and we do not see how 
we can evade the mention of the event altogether; we 
refer to Mr. K.’s unwarrantable attempt on the honour of 
an unprotected female. While Miss De Camp was dress- 
ing or undressing herself at the theatre, Mr. K., who must 

ave 
** Put an enemy into his mouth, 
To steal away his brains — 





forced open the door of her apartment, and proceeded to 
take some very abrupt liberties with her person; but the 
lady, when she had recovered from her surprise at such an 
extraordinary and unexpected outrage, firmly resisted his 
assaults till more effectual aid could be procured. When 
Mr. K. returned to his senses, he made the amende honor- 
able, by inserting in the newspapers the following manly 
apology :— 


— 





(1) The editor of the ‘‘ World” at that time, and the 
enthusiastic supporter of Mr. KEMBLE. 
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“© J, JonN Pattie KEMBLE, of the T.R.D.L., do adopt 
this method of publicly apologizing to Miss De Camp for 
the very improper and unjustifiable behaviour I was lately 
guilty of towards her, which I do further declare her con- 
duct and character had in no instance authorized ; but, on 
= contrary, I do know and believe both to be irreproach- 
able.” 

January 27, 1795. 


Miss De Camp a. few years afterwards became Mrs. C. 
KemBLE by marriage with his brother, and thus amicably 
terminated an affair which more seriously affected Mr. K.’s 
honour than any other part of his conduct through life. 

Events that have once obtained notoriety, though pro- 
bably hurtful to the feelings of individuals, necessarily 
become materials for history or biography; they are em- 


ployed to elucidate the characters of times and persons ;: 


and it is the duty of a writer, in either of these depart- 
ments, to embody the most prominent and useful facts in 
their general colours, else wherefore is the use of his la- 
hours? The causes which led to the rupture between Mr. 
K. and Mr. CoLman are too important to be omitted in 
this biography. The maxim of the ancients, ‘* De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum,’’ is exploded. 

In 1796, shortly after Mr. K. had departed to fulfil an 
engagement in Ireland, a severe, and in many respects, 
unmanly attack was made on his reputation by the cele- 
brated GrorGE Cotman, the younger. It is well known 
that when the play of the “ Jron Chest’’ was first acted at 
D.L.T. it failed, and that Mr. Cotman, the author, printed 
in the first editions a most vituperative essay against Mr. 
K., in his double capacity of actor and manager, ascribing 
to that gentleman solely the ill-success of the piece; but 
it should be remembered that Mr. CoLMAN’s preface was 
written under the impulse of feelings rendered poignantly 
acute by the loss of 2000 guineas (a sum we believe unpre- 
dented in such transactions), which he was to have received 
had the play succeeded; it should therefore be received 
with caution. That Mr. K.’s behaviour throughout the 
business was not such as to exculpate him entirely from the 
charges urged against him must be admitted; but that he 
was so grossly culpable, as Mr. Cotman attempted to 
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prove, may be unequivocally denied. In order that a 
clearer understanding may be formed of the ground on 
which the quarrel between these gentlemen originated, and 
as the particular circumstances then made a great noise in 
the dramatic world, and its present scarcity rendering it a 
curiosity, we will give this celebrated preface entire,—the 
wit and satire of which will secure it admiration even 
frum those who denounce its virulence and dislike its 
author. The reader will thereby be better enabled to judge 
what share of blame should be apportioned to Mr. K. for 


his conduct in this affair. 
PREFACE. 


‘‘ Having been, for some time, a labourer in the drama, 
and finding it necessary to continue my labours, I cannot 
help endeavouring to guard the past from misrepresenta- 
tion, lest my supineness may injure the future. Conscious 
that a prejudice has been created against the play which I 
now submit to the reader, and conscious how far I am in- 
nocent of raising it, it were stupid to sit down in silence, 
and thus tacitly acknowledge myself guilty of dulness ; 
humbly confess I have been deficient in the knowledge of 
my trade, damn myself for a bungling workman, and fix a 
disrepute upon every article which may, hereafter, come 
from my hands. 

‘* Thanks to you, Ladies and Gentlemen! you have been 
kind customers to me ; and I am proud to say that you have 
stamped a fashion upon my goods. Base, indeed, and un- 
grateful were the attempt, after your favours, so long re- 
ceived and continued, to impose upon you a clumsy com- 
modity, and boast it to be ware of the best quality that I 
ever put up to sale! No; on the word of an honest man, I 
have bestowed no small pains on this Jron Chest, which I 
offer you. Inspect it—examine it; you see the maker’s 
name isuponit. Ido not say it is perfect; I do not pre- 


tend to tell you it is of the highest polish ; there is no occa- 
sion for that:—many of my brethren have presented you 
with mere linings for chests, and you have been content: 
but I trust, you will find that my Iron Chest will hold toge- 
ther, that it is tolerably sound, and fit for all the purposes 


for which it was intended. 
[To be resumed.] 
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FLORES HISTRIONICI. 


VII.—ORALVIO ano ETHENIA. 
By S. L. BLANCHARD. 


Scene—a Terrace.—Enter ETHENIA. 


Ethen. How wearily the moments seem to glide 
O’er sadness ! When the heart is still, and wrapt 
In its own kindred loneliness, and thought 
Rejects the aid of fancy, all her forms 
So fondly soft and so illusive, pass 
In mockery away, so powerless, 

That not a smile is left of all their pride 

To tell of their existence,—how the time 
Delights to linger in its flight ! whilst joy, 

All wanton laughing joy, can scarcely gain 

The tribute of an hour, ere the sun 

Hath shronded him in night! E’en misery 

Hath something fondly cherished in its sighs ; 
I’ve read of some that felt a throb in grief 

So soothing, that it grew within their hearts 
For ever, and when sorrow died away, 

And infant pleasure trembled to their cell, 

They have rejected change, and clung to that 
Which custem had made dear, by mournful ties, 
Too sacred to be broken. I have felt 

The sweet and silent progress of a love, 

Sad minister of melancholy’s power, 

And the young morn hath sung Oralvio’s praise, 
The day hath own’d his glory, all my dreams 
Have been of love! for, when in evening’s shade, 
l bent my footsteps to the churchyard, where 
Repose my parents’ ashes, to adorn 

The spot with flowers, I beheld the youth 
Bending in beauty o’er the tomb, and weeping 


Tears like the drops from heaven! His eye had dwelt 


Upon me, and had formed or found a spell, 
L 
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So dear and so entrancing, that he breathed 
A sigh whene’er I sighed, and wept with me, 
And blended pray’rs with mine, and the same air 
Received them; yet he spoke not, and his hand 
Met mine in silence, but the touch was thought 
More eloquent than love! Along his eye, 

£9 brightly dark, the symbol of his soul, 

Glided electric fires—the growing night 

Hung o’er him breathless, till it caught his sweet 






And soul-sprung words ; our thoughts, our wishes, hopes 


In fond succession rose; the vow of love 

Was spoken there where the pure spirits rest 

Of those who gave me being! these were joys, 
Such as are born for hallowed hearts, when death 
Hath sealed their freedom. Yet, a cloud was there, 
That lightly passed above us, and it hid 

The moon, and stars, and sky within its gloom, 
Marring the face of beauty ; darkness came, 

And suddenly along the trembling tombs 

The wind, exulting in its wildness, crept; 

And phantoms there were seen, lit by a fire 

That left its quenchless heat within my brain ! 

Oh! then what thoughts awoke. Oralvio’s heart 
Was greater than the tempest, and he moved 

In grandeur more sublime! and since that hour 

Of feeling and of fate, I have been sad. 

Oralvio’s presence and his love have formed 

The spirit of my joy; but sighs still make 

My only music, and the soft dim twilight 

Is far more gracious than the blaze of noon. 

My brother! thou art still away from Milan: 
Three years have passed, and earth and ocean rear 
A bar between us, yet | deem it something 

That memory dies not! 

My aged relative, whose day now sinks 

To sleep so gently, that th’ impending night 

Scarce feels its fading gleam, will soon forsake me. 
Then I am alone !—That breeze which glided by 
Bore me the herald of approaching steps ; 

They fa!l too quick for old Giralo: nearer, 

Nearer they come. 
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Enter ORALVIO. 

My lov’d Oralvio! 
But why this tremor? Let me look upon thee ; 
Thou’rt pale, Oralvio, and thy hand is 1aoist, 
And quivers while 1 press it; thou art not 
As I am wont to see thee. What import 
Those eyes that know no settled object, but 
Recoil from mine, and wander, and return, 
As if some horrid meaning lived within them ? 
All terrors such as move the common soul, 
To thee are like the vapors of the morn, 
When the sun smiles upon their pride, and soars 
In splendour thro’ them ! 

Oralv. Hang not on me thus ; 
I’m mad! Ethenia, tell me, thou hast loved, 
Most fondly loved a being, whose young heart 
Hath been, and is, and shall be thine, Ethenia ! 
I then was sinless; can’st thou love me now 
When crime is all around me? Do not grasp 
My hand so fervently, that secret touch 
Conveys a thought of love. My heart rebels, 
But not against Ethenia ! 

Ethen. Thou art faint 
And cold, Oralvio; let me lead thee where 
Yon arbor courts the sun’s receding beam. 
Those dews that hang above thy brow, half-hid 
Amidst the careless curls that fall about them, 
Let me dash them hence. 

Oralv. Oh, my Ethenia, 
How wretched are my feelings; all, save one, 
And that still glows for thee ! How I adore 
Thy matchless mind! that form of beauty gives 
Such pleasure to my soul, that all of pain 
Is stingless; I could guide my lips to joy, 
And speak my love in kisses. Now the earth— 
Is thine eye dimm’d? ’tis fixed upon my hand— 
Thou can‘st not doubt its hue ! 

Ethen. What dream is this ? 

Oralv. Ha, ha! Ethenia; no, ’tis steeped in blood ! 
That word—who wrote it ’midst the characters 
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Of earthly language ? sounds it not discordant ? 
How blest were man if, when immersed in sin, 
He could command forgetfulness! and yet 
To lose all memory of good, to part 
From thy dear portraiture, all loveliness, 
To die forgotten; no, let me retain 
The hated knowledge of the past, and live 
Within thy heart, Ethenia! 
Ethen. Thine aspect is appalling ; how unlike 
Its soft expression when the sternest look 
Shone lightly in the love that lingered there ! 
How hast thou said a frowning avalanche 
Might crush but could not bend thee ; thou art now 
So tremulous 
Oralv. Ethenia, mark! the day 
Hath not advanced an hour, since a youth 
Unknown to Milan, wild, impetuous, 
Drew me in converse ; scarce a moment passed, 
A word was spoken, and indignant fire 
Burst from beneath our lids; as the winged flash 
Precedes the thunder, so the tempest came, 
And in its shock the hapless stranger’s form 
Fell at my feet ; I sought to stay the flood 





That roll’d from his pierc’d heart, but death was throned 


Within his eye, and in its gaze 1 read 
My crime, my misery! I’Il fly this spot, 
Devils commune not with the saints, and thou 
Must think of me, as of a guilty one 
No more in being ! 

Ethen. How the hot air forms 
Itself around me; a deep mist is hung 
Here, my Oralvio, and its moisture clings 
So strangely to my lashes, that the orbs 
Beneath them are like ag’d and dying ones 
Struggling for light! I lov’d, Oralvio, far, 
Oh, far more truly than the truest maid 
That ever died for youth. Now murmurs wake, 
So sweet and sorrowful they sing of death. 
Heard you not sounds ? 

Oralv. [ heard them there; they came 
From my destroyers; [ have seen thee, sweet, 
And will not shun them. 
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Ethen. Ha! they come to seize, 
To kill thee! Fly from Milan—the kind night 
Shall give her sable shield. 
Oralv. And thou’lt forget me ! 
Ethen. No, thou shalt be the monarch of my thoughts ! 
Oralv. Beautiful being, I would not that thy name 
Should league with mine upon the lips of wretches 
Born for slav’ry; else would I breathe a fire 
Upon this spot that should alarm the earth, 
And make me as my victim is. Arise! 
Spirit of ill, of madness, and of tears, 
And lead me from Ethenia. 
Ethen. Oh, farewell. 
Yet stay; no, not an instant, lest they come— 
One word, one glance shall part us. 
Oralv. And one kiss, 
One long, one last, ’tis on thy lip, Ethenia! 
Thou’lt keep it chaste, tho’ I should never more 
Return to claim it of thee ; when alone 
Let not this moment be forgotten; I 
Have shaped thine image here, then let me be 
Joyless not loveless, my Ethenia. 
Ethen. Hark! 
Those fearful sounds, and now distinct from them 
The echo of a step. 
Oralv. Oh, I’m too blest 
In this solicitude, so wild and lovely ; 
In this dim hour it is so sweet to sigh 
Upon thy neck, my gentle one. Good night 
To thee and rapture in this lingering kiss! 
Thou tremblest—’tis for me. 
Ethen. Oh, then farewell ! 
They come—that path is thine—farewell, farewell ! 
Oralv. For ever! 
Ethen. Haste! be happy! 
(Oralvio goes off, and Giralo, an old attendant, enters 
on the opposite side.) 
Giralo! dost thou seek me? I have brought 
Thy age amidst these dews. Thou weep’st, old man! 
Say, what hath passed? what tale of sorrow calls 
These sacred drops ? 
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Gira. A tale, dear lady, which 
To hear is death, to speak is something worse ; 
*Twere pitiful to see thee frantic ! 

Ethen. Why, 
Why art thouthus? I will return with thee, 
And thou shalt shew this secret. 

Gira. Go not there— 
Thou must not; Iimplore, forgive me, lady! 
Your brother—— 

Ethen. Ha! 

Gira. He has returned to Milan ; 
But how ? thou art not skill’d in thoughts of horror! 

Ethen. He is dead! 

Gira. Slain but an hour since in fight ! 
The youth who kill’d him fled, but quick pursuit 
Hath trac’d him to this spot. (Ethenia falls.) 
Save me, ye heavens! Ah, how pale she is— 
What thought is in my brain? I fear to touch 
That skin which looks so delicate ; I spoke 
Tov suddenly—she seems an angel sleeping ! 
Cold, cold as death. How beautiful! she’ll wake 
In another world ! 

January 12, 1823. 





VUI—AVELYNE anp thr HAG. 


A DRAMATIC SCENE. 
(From the German of Untann’s * Poetical Trifles.) 


[Interior of a ruined chapel in the rudest Saron style.— 
Around are-heaps of mutilated tombs, on which are seve- 
ral recumbent warlike figures. Enter a WARRIOR, armed 
as for battle, and a blind old HaG, led in by vassals. A 
torch placed in a corner.) 


Warrior. Lead her towards yon broken monument ; 
There let her seat herself.—So—now retire 
Without the pile, until I summon ye, 
And sce no foot unbidden enter here. 
(Attendants withdraw.) 
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Hag. Ruined and broken, 
Magical pile! 
Shuddering token ! 
Why to this aisle 
Am I now brought ? 
Was it not spoken, 
With withering smile 
And voice like the thunder, 
That here should sunder 
My soul from its clay ? 
Lead me forth, lead me forth, 
I cannot remain, 
My power is vain, 
Away,—quick,—away ! 
Warrior. Old hag !—'tis said that in this lonely chapel, 
From earliest times grim shadows have abode, 
That can with magic rite and muttered charm 
Appear to human vision, visible. 
’Tis said, besides, the boldest of my name 
Shall gather from their lips, prophetic count 
Of things to come, and that fixed doom inscribed 
On heaven’s page with pen of adamant, 
Ere the foundations of the earth were laid. 
Now shew thy mystic powers, thy magic rites, 
And summon these dark spirits to my presence 
From earth, from hell, from air, or ocean deep, 
And let them rede me of the hidden fate 
That in the coming conflict will be mine. 
The legend points to me, for lam named 
The boldest of the AVELYNE’s, and my soul 
Doth throb to know its dooms-day. 
Hag. Not here, not here, bold AVELYNE, 
Can what thou seek’st for be revealed ; 
It still must lie in mystery sealed ; 
For tho’ I cannot see yon sign, 
Yon symbol on that fractured shrine, 
I feel within my blood congealed,— 
I feel my magic power decline, 
Before its influence feared ; 
And while yon crosslet is upreared, 
My spirits dwindle, peak, and pine. 
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Warrior. Infernal crone, 
I bid thee do thy tasking, or thy blood 
Shall dye the marble fragment of thy seat. 
(He strikes down the stone crucifix with his battle-are. 
«4 tremendous clap of thunder. The old woman 
shrieks.) 
The thing thon feared lies scathless at thy feet, 
The dreaded symbol’s shattered and destroyed. 
Come, to thy jugglery—from their dark recess 
Call your assistant spirits—let me hear 
Their thronging wings come thundering on mine ears, 
And, with their aid, do now the work I bade you. 
Hag. The boldest of the bold art thou ; 
Thine is a dark, a fearless brow ! 
Put forth thy hand, 
And help me to stand, 
And place me upon 
Yon character’d stone. 
Be mute, while I call 
From fiery thrall, 
From cavern, and sky, 
From blue depths, that lie 
Low down in the deep ; 
From vapours that sleep 
On Himala’s crest— 
From dark clouds that creep 
O’er the dead sea’s breast,— 
Those who die not, 
Those possessed 
Of might from which the dead can fly not, 
Tho’ in blessed earth they rest ; 
Might to bend 
The lofty mountains ; 
Might to send 
The sea, like fountains, 
To heaven’s arch ; 
To stay the march 
Of the storm when proudest, 
While its winds are loudest ; 
And making the beaming planets stand 
Motionless at their command. 
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(He leads her to u large stone near the altar, inscribed 
with strange characters on which she stands.) 
Warrior. ’Tis well, I shall be mute—but not from fear ; 
I do not dread thy shadows—they must be 
Debased and weak; hell’s meanest servitors. 
I feel within me that they cannot quell, 
A spirit that for ever shall be mine ; 
And trample, with proud triumph, upon all 
Who e’er attempt to crush it. 
Now proceed. 

(She turns to the four points of the heaven, muttering 
strange words, and striking the ground thrice with 
her staff, cries 

Appear! Appear! Appear! 
(4 dead silence follows.) 
Hag. My power is departed. They refuse 
To come at my invoking.—Mightier charms 
And words to bend the fiercest spirits of hell, 
Alone can force them hither. Warrior, 
Dar’st thou thyself submit to one dread rite, 
And bear unshrinkingly one awful touch 
Upon thy naked brow ? if so, thy wish 
Can be accomplished. 
Warrior. I have heart to do 
Or dare, whate’er thou dost require of me. 
No trembling pause, no coward fear, no throb 
Of agitation shall prevent the deed: 
Y’ll stand unshaken as the mountain rock, 
Tho’ lightning shiver, and tho’ thunder blast me. 
Hag. Thine is a daring spirit, and ’tis needed. 
If thou should’st shew the slightest mark of fear, 
Thy shattered body would bestrew the ground, 
Crush’d by a hand of might. 
Warrior. Begin! Begin ! 
Hag. Kneel ’fore yon shrine, and when a voice shall 
speak, 
And bid thee ask what thy soul seeks to know, 
Obey its words, and all shall be reveal’d— 
But first take from thy head the plumed helm. 

(He kneels. She stamps on the ground, and a flame 

breaks forth.) 
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Mighty master ! let thy hand 
Work the thing we now demand. 
Stamp the word upon his brow, 
That in humblest mood shall bow, 
Those who now 
Spurn the calling of our vow! 
(She speaks mysteriously.) 

The name is spoken, 

The mighty token ! 

The word is said, 

The thing is sped ‘ 

(Terrific sounds are heard; the warrior continues 
undaunted, and a gigantic arm comes forth from the 
flame. It is hurled round three times, and then 
traces with its immense finger a word on the war- 
rior’s forehead. Voices break forth.) 

He is ours! He is ours! 
Now the might of heaven cowers ; 
He is ours, he is ours! 
Tho’ the oceans fall in showers, 
Tho’ the sky in torrents lowers, 
Twill not rase that mark of ours. 
He will swell our mystic powers, 
When we storm the starry towers ; 
Long as run the eternal hours, 
He is ours! He is ours! 
(4 voice loud as the roaring of waters is heard.) 
The sign is sealed; o’er all, save those that dwell 
In the o’erspreading region, it has power. 
Speak! and command! ye veiled and chained come forth ! 
(The arm vanishes with a deafening sound.) 
I hear the rushing of their presence now, 
With sound that deafens hearing !—Ah! they fill 
The lifeless figures on the stony tombs, 
And wait in anguished silence your behest. 
(All the recumbent figures seem animated.) 
Warrior. Spirits ! 
Spirits answer. We hear, we feel, we answer. 
Warrior. Speak forth! speak forth! Ye know whatjl 
would learn. 
(A voice comes from the first figure.) 
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I see a field of battle wide and bloody ; 
And there thy crested figure fiercely strives. 
Warrior. What farther? Speak! By this dread sign, 
proceed ! 
Second Figure. I see the field of war; its storm has 
ceased. 
Thou art not there, though thy plumed helm and sword, 
And blood stained banner lie amidst the corses. 
Third figure. 1 see thy father’s tombs, in pompous 
state, 
Filling the vault of a monastic pile ; 
But there thou art not, nor thy sculptured name. 
Fourth figure, I see a vast and sandy wilderness, 
On which the hot sun pours his withering beams. 
On the horizon’s brink the sheening towers 
Of a strange city glitter—thou art there, 
A worn and shrivelled figure, and now death 
Hath seized thee.—Thou art gone—and lean dogs tear 
The flesh from thy stiff limbs, and vultures pick 
The oped eyes from their sockets, and thy bones 
Lie parched and bleaching ‘neath the torrid sky. 
Warrior. Where is the hated foeman of my house ? 
All the figures. Our sayings are now said—we know no 
more. 
Warrior. Liars: and slaves! ye mock me.—By this 
word ! 
What destiny awaits my hated foe ? 
All the figures. Our sayings are now said—we know no 
more. 
(The figures are thrown down and shattered.) 
Hag. They’re gone—and all that can be told to thee 
Is told already. Hard may be their words, 
But to thy memory, they’ll cling for ever. 
Nor joy, nor years, nor camp, nor court, nor field, 
Nor wine-filled chalice, nor the minstrel’s song, 
Nor beauty’s sun-like eyes, nor monarch’s love, 
Nor all that man doth gladden or requite, 
Shall rase it from thy brain. Indelibly 
The dark revealing is inscribed for ever. 
Warrior, the curse of knowledge now is thine, 
Unrighteously obtained, and heavily 
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’Twill press upon thee, as it has on me. 
Our doings hereare ended. Let thy serfs 
Conduct me to my hut. I dare not stay— 
In this dread building longer. 
Warrior. Is it so? 
Die like a dog upon a foreign strand ! 
Not slumber ’mid my marbled ancestry ; 
Not on the battle-field, ’mid wavering plumes, 
And trumpet sounds, and war-cry gladdening, 
And pernons won, and cloven helms laid low, 
And hated foemen lifeless at my feet, 
Not die the warrior’s death. I rather would 
My deadliest enemy should plant his lance 
Here! and that, dying, I should see him smile 
In triumph and in mockery, than meet 
The doom now uttered by these shades of hell. 
I’ll heed it not—The juggling oracle 
Perchance is all a lie—How should it be 
The word of truth ?>—Can hell reveal the truth? 
I know not—It may be—but time will shew. 
Without there,—light my steps. 
(The Warrior and his Attendants go out.) 
Hag. Stay, warrior, 
And lead me with thee now our task is done. 
Lend me thy hand ; my limbs are worn with age ; 
And blindness too, thou know’st, is on my path. 
Where is it? Let me claspit: Thou’rt not gone? 
; (Pause.) 
Lord AvELynE! J hear their parting hoofs— 
Lord AVELYNE ! One moment !—bear me hence ! (Pause.) 
He hears me not—vassals and meanest serfs 
Icall ye. Iam here whose word hath power 
To bless or ban ye !—Lead me to my home, 
And riches, greater than a monarch’s crown, 
Or jewels buried in a soldier’s tomb, 
Shall be your recompense.—They hear me not— 
The foulest malison be onye all, 
And blast your joys of life! The storm comes on; 
It is the harbinger of their dread presence. 


(A violent tempest.) 


I hear their fearful wings come thundering up ; 
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And now, and now, my fated hour is come. 

Is there no help? no hope? have mercy, heaven! 

Heap years of woe and agony upon me, 

Let me endure whole centuries of pain, 

But save me from their power! Angels hear! 

And help a wretched being, who implores 

But rescue from the fiends whom ye oppose. 

Ye saints and blessed spirits! List my prayer ! 

I hear their taunting voices ’mid the storm: 

Oh, listen to me,—hide me—hide me, earth ! 

Give me annihilation Heaven !—Oh! God! 

(4 fearful clap of thunder ; the lightning strikes the 

chapel, which falls and crushes the Hag in the 
ruins.) 


“ MAID MARIAN.” 


And therefore is she called Maid Marian, 
Because she leads a spotless maiden life, 
And shal] till RoBin’s outlaw life have end. 

OLD Ptay. 


Mr. Drama, 
In your remarks on ‘‘ Maid Marian,” you say, 
‘‘ Though extracted from the great novelist’s romance of 
“ Ivanhoe,” &c. now it strikes me you are in error as to 
the foundation from whence the Opera, (or whatever you 
may be pleased to designate it) is derived; it has been 
said, and very justly. methinks, to have originated from a 
little novel, written I believe, by a Mr. Peacock, wherein 
by referring to it, all the characters are to be found as 
named in the piece nowperforming at Covent Garden The- 
atre. If, Mr. Drama, what I have stated be correct, by 

inserting it you will oblige 


Yours, &c. 
Walworth, Feb. 3, 1823. Lupovico. 
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Mr. Drama, 
Should the following scraps meet your approval, 1 shall 
be glad to see them inserted. 
Truro, Jan. 20, 1823. Sam. $am’s Son. 


—— aan 


SOPHOCLES AND EURIPIDES. 


‘¢ These two are universally esteemed the most excellent 
of all the ancient tragic poets; but which of these we are 
to prefer, in comparing them together, is a point that has 
not been so absolutely settled. SopHoctes, indeed, seems 
to have the greatest number of suffrages in general, and in 
the article of style there is scarce any one of the critics 
who does not give him the preference; but then, -on the 
other hand, ARISTOTLE, and some of the moderns, have 
considered EuritPipEs as the most tragic of all the poets, 
that is, as having a genius the most peculiarly turned for 
this species of writing :—they were both Athenians, and 
flourished at the same time, but SopHoc es was the elder 
man. He died aged ninety-five years, about four hundred 
years before CurisT, for joy of having gained the prize 
by one of his tragedies. EvuriripEs died about the same 
time, some say six years before, but in a less agreeable 
manner, for he was torn to pieces by dogs, after he had 
lived seventy-five years. The first of these authors com- 
posed one hundred and twenty-two tragedies, out of which 
only seven are extant: the latter wrote ninety-two, of 
which nineteen only remain.—Vide BaiLteT and Le 
FEVRE.” 


*¢ GEORGE BARNWELL.”’ 


“* The play of Barnwell is not written according to the 
rules of unity, nor is it in verse like our regular tragedies ; 
for this reason the design of its author, Litto, and the 
manner in which he hath drawn his characters, are the 
principal things in it that deserve commendation. From. 
Barnwell’s character we learn the necessity of studying 
our favourite or ruling inclination, and the great danger of 
indulging it. Conscious reason, if we attend to it, wi 
inform us where our weakness lies, and when we are be 
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trayed by it into a crime The way to hinder any vice 
from becoming habitual, is to observe the first notice of 
this internal monitor. The consequence of once indulging 
any passion in defiance of our reason, is giving additional 
power to that passion, and engaging in the practice of what 
we constantly disapprove. The unwillingness of Thorough- 
good (his master) to suspect him of such crimes as he 
proved guilty of, and his tender behaviour towards him 
after conviction, is a picture finely drawn. .\Jaria loves 
Barnwell, but conceals it till she sees him plunged into 
misfortunes ; Zrueman is his friend, and also signalizes 
himself on this occasion: their characters are therefore 
pointed out as examples to masters in general, to coquet 
mistresses, and summer friends.” 





FROM THE ‘* REMINISCENCES OF C. BUTLER, ESQ. 


‘* No letters, ancient or modern, are comparable with 
Cickro’s. Racine always carried in his pocket a volume 
of those of Atricus; Lord BoLinGBROKE’s may be 
thought to approach nearest to them; Mr. Burke will be 
found eminently beautiful and interesting. Of the works 
of the ancients, which time has intercepted from us, it is 
difficult to fix on that of which we should most lament the 
loss. Mr. Fox used to say, he principally regretted the 
lost tragedies of EuRIPIDEs, and the comedies of MENAN- 
DER: some think the Decades of Livy, and the portions 
of Tacitus, which have reached us, a greater loss. If, 
says our writer, I could obtain any of the Opera Deperdita 
by a wish, it would be the Memoirs of MEGASTHENES, 
the ambassador of SeLeucus at Palibothra, the capital of 
Prasii, or the country watered by the confluence of the 
Ganges and Jumna. What a store of ancient Indian learn- 
ing they would unfold !” 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE FROM “ THE REMINISCENT.” 


‘* SHAKSPEARE, perhaps, is the only poet who has put 
into the mouth of an actor a speech which the person, 
whom that actor was intended to represent, might have 
spoken on the occasion to which it is assigned. Brutus 
and duthony might have uttered the very speeches. Ham- 
M 2 
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let might have pronounced the very soliloquy ; AM/acbeth and 
his lady might have held the same dialogue ; and Falstaff 
and Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor might have had the 
same conversations as SHAKSPEARE has ascribed to them. ~ - 
This is his peculiar praise ; and (at least with the single ex- 
ception of HomER) no poet has so many real touches of 
simple or sublime nature as are to be found in his writ- 


ings.” 


THEATRICALS EXTRAORDINARY. 





No. I. 





Mr. Drama, 

Yesterday the vistors of Margate were delighted with 
the arrival of a new sort of amusement, from which much 
pleasure is anticipated, I mean the entrance into this place 
of Messrs. PuNcu, Jupy, and Co., whose histrionic fame 
having first travelled, I believe, from Italy, bas since 
spread over the whole of Europe. In the time of CEr- 
VANTES, as our readers are aware, the surprising talents 
of these wooden performers were well known and duly 
appreciated in Spain. In this town they bid fair to drive 
the actors of the Theatre Royal from the stage, the lively 
representations of the ligneous horses being generally pre- 
ferred to the inanimate attempts of their human rivals. 

A cracked clarion on the Dandelion road first announced 
the approach of the puppet crew and their conductors, 
and, as soon as the joyful sound was recognised, men, 
women, and children, old and young, rushed out of doors 
to welcome the new visitors. The great hero, Mr. Puncn, 
his amiable and lovely spouse, and their humourous com- 
panions, without due regard to decorum, were put into one 
deal box, which, with the stage, the extensive and ex- 
pensive properties of the theatre, and the principal mana- 
ger, were placed in a small cart, drawn by a palfrey, vul- 
gularly denominated an ass. The sub-manager walked by 
the side, conducting the progress of the vehicle, and 
through his trumpet “‘ b/ew an aspiring air that dale and 
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thicket rung.” In this condition they were met by the 
crowd that came out to greet them ; the joy of the latter 
Was excessive, and so unrestrained, that several attempts 
were made to move patient Neddy from the shafts, and to 
draw Mr. Puncu and his attendants in triumph into the 
town, like a popular candidate, or liberated libeller. 

Reason, however, intervened, and informed them, that 
it was far beneath them and their wooden idol to submit to 
such unworthy degradation. The vehicle therefore pro- 
ceeded, cheered by the shouts of the multitude, the treble 
squeak of the women and children, the tenor plaudits of 
the boys, and the base huzzas of the men, forming a most 
delightful and harmonious chorus. 

The cavalcade proceeded through the High Street to- 
wards the church, and rested in an open space just before 
that edifice; the crowd was great, and every window was 
filled in expectation of the performance. The unbounded 
joy with which the people beheld the stage removed from 
the cart, and placed upon the ground, ready for action, 
beggars description; imagination can scarcely stretch so 
far; the spectators sent up 


‘* A shout that rent hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and Old Night,” 


while the brazen trumpet shrilly sounded at intervals, like 
flashes of lightning in a storm, The manager having 


. arranged the properties, and arrayed Mr. Puncu, his wife, 


and the other characters in their various costumes, the 
performance began. Perhaps some of your readers have 
witnessed this wonderful spectacle, ‘‘ which was received 
throughout with reiterated bursts of laughter and unbound- 
ed applause by a brilliant and overflowing audience.” The 
greater portion, however, I feel convinced, never had the 
glorious opportunity, and for their gratification I will at- 
tempt a slight sketch of the plot of the piece. The wit of 
the dialogue, scarcely equalled by CoNGREvVE, and the 
exquisite management of the fable, not excelled by JonN- 
SON, must be left untouched until the publication of the 
entire performance shall hand down to posterity the name 
of the author, with those of SHAKSPEARE, BEAUMONT, 
MASSINGER, and DRYDEN. 
M 3 
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Mr. Puncn, a gentleman of great personal attraction, 
is married to Mrs. Jupy, by whom he has a lovely daugh- 
ter, but to whom no name is given in this piece, the infant 
being too young to be christened. In a fit of horrid and 
demoniac jealousy, Mr. Puncu, like a second ZELUCO, 
strangles his beauteous offspring. Just as he has com- 
pleted his dreadful purpose, Mrs. Jupy enters, witnesses 
the brutal havoc, and exits screaming; she soon returns, 
however, armed with a bludgeon, and applies it to her 
husband’s head, ‘‘ which to the wood returns a wooden 
sound.” Exasperated by jealousy and rage, Mr. PUNCH, 
at length, seizes another bludgeon, soon vanquishes his 
already weakened foe, and lays her prostrate at his feet ; 
then seizing the murdered infant and the expiring mother, 
he flings them out of the window into the street. 


The street being paved with rough Scotch stones, 
Quite broke the rest of Jupy’s bones. 


At this most awful stage of the performance, the auditors 
uttered a piercing shriek, for it was plain that such in- 
human barbarity was too terrific for representation in this 
polished, refined, and enlightened age. The dead bodies 
having been found in the street, police officers enter the 
dwelling of Mr. Puncu, who flies for his life, mounts 
his steed, and the author neglecting, like other great 
poets, the confining unities of time and place, conveys his 
hero into Spain, where, however, he is arrested by an 
officer of the terrible Inquisition. After enduring the 
most cruel tortures with incredible fortitude, Mr. Puncn, 
by means of a golden key (a beautiful and novel allegory), 
opens his prison door and escapes. The conclusion of the 
affecting story is satirical, allegorical, and poetical. The 
hero is first overtaken by weariness and laziness, in the 
shape of a black dog, which he fights and conquers; dis- 
ease, in the disguise of a physician, next arrests him, but 
Puncu “ sees through the thin pretence,” and dismisses 
the doctor with a few derogatory kicks by way of @ poste- 
riori argument. DEATH at length visits the fugitive, but 
Puncu lays about his skeleton carcase so lustily, and 
makes the bones of his antagonist rattle so musically with 
a bastinado, that ‘‘ Deatu his death’s blow then received.” 
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Last of all comes the Devit : first, under the appearance 
of a lovely female, but afterwards in his own natural 
shape, to drag the offender to the infernal regions, é. e. 
purgatory, to expiate his dreadful crimes. Even this 
attempt fails, and PuNncH is left triumphant over the Doc- 
Tor, DEATH, andthe Devit. The curtain falls amid the 
shouts of the conqueror, who, on his victorious staff, lifts 
on high his vanquished foe. 

J am aware that objections, and plausible objections too, 
may be urged against the grand moral which this play holds 
out, since it appears to justify crime by allowing it to go 
unpunished. I have neither time, space, nor inclination, 
coldly to argue this difficult point ; 1 leave it to the author’s 
preface, when he gives to an anxious and admiring world 
the perfect copy of this wonderful performance. 

Your’s, &c. 


February 20, 1823. E, DuRHAM. 


ON THE FENELLA OF MRS. PINDAR. 
[Vide page 98.] 





In form scarce earthly, and in mien and mind 
Leaving earth’s wildest beings far behind ; 

A creature cast upon the waste of life, 

To fear, and feel, and love, and breathe ’mid strife ; 
One of those fine creations which proclaim 

The strength of genius, and ensure its fame ; 

One of those strange inventions which have power 
Upon the memory till life’s latest hour : 

Such the Fenel/a drawn by Him whose pen 

At once amuses and enlightens men. 


This, PinDAR! was the portrait on which thou 
Didst with Promethean magic life bestow ; 

In thee this thing of visionary thought 

Before us stood with sense and feeling fraught ; 
Within thine eye there liv’d the same quick fire 
That spoke a soul no pangs could tame or tire; 
Deep in thy heart repos’d each wild desire, 
With love, or enterprise, or vengeance ripe, 
That influenced thy elfin prototype. 
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Who that beheld thee silently dispense 

Treasures of beauty, feeling, thought, and sense, 
Each gesture, language ; and each look, a word; 
But, as they gazed upon thee, deemed they heard ? 
Or miss’d each rich and captivating tone, 

That wins all hearts when utter’d from thine own ? 


Oh, who that witnessed thy mute eloquence, \ 


And when that voice, freed from its self-forg’d chain, 
Arraign’d the profligate, and scoff'd the vain, 

How many in that well-remember’d hour, 

Besides the witty ord, thrill’d ’neath its power ! 
Playful severity, keen satire, ne’er 

Flash’d from the eye and lip of one more fair ! 

And long each glance, each tone of witchery, 

Shall dwell encasketted in memory. 


Lady ! not in the hope that J may breathe 
What hundreds deeply feel, or that this wreath 
May claim to sit upon thy lovely brow, 
Do I my humble tribute offer now ; 
It is that to thy genius I would pay, 
However mean the meed, one grateful lay ; 
And tell, albeit but weakly, how one breast 
Was by thy feeling, skill, and power imprest. 
J. W. Darsy. 


DRAMATIC REVIEW. 





JULIAN, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Mary RUSSELL 
MitrorpD. Pp. 81, G. and W. B. WHITTAKER. Lon- 
don, 1823. 





This tragedy (which is from the pen of a lady not alto- 
gether a novice in the literary world,) excited considerable 
expectations previous to its appearance, and those expec- 
tations having been fully realized, we feel much pleasure 
in being able thus early to present our opinion on its lite- 
rary merits. Miss MirrorpD,informs us, that the story and 
characters of ‘* Julian” are altogether fictitious; she is 
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therefore entitled to much praise for the inventive powers 
which are developed in the plot, and the vigorous skill 
with which she has sketched her personages. As the story 
is told in another part of our Magazine, we shall proceed 
at once to a selection of such passages as have struck us as 
peculiarly poetical and powerful, and those of the first 
kind are the following :— 


(Recollection of frenzy.) 1 have no memory of aught. 
Tis just 
Like waking from a dream ; a horrible 
Confusion of strange miseries. 
(Affection increased by the misery of the object beloved.) 
It is my right, my privilege, 5 
To share thy woes, to soothe them. 1’ll weep with thee, 
And that will be acomfort. Did’st thou think 
Thou could’st be dearer to me than before 
When thou wast well and happy? But thou art 
Now 
(Alfonzo, regretting the distraction of Julian.) Alas! 
alas ! 
Why did he rescue me? I’m a poor orphan ; 
None would have wept for me; I had no friend 
In all the world save one. I had been reared 
In simpleness ; a quiet grave had been 
A fitter home for me than the rude world ; 
A mossy heap, no stone, no epitaph, 
Save the brief words of grief and praise (for grief 
Is still a praiser), he perchance had spoke 
When they first told him the poor boy was dead. 
(Julian, describing the supposed murder of his father 
when rescuing young Alfonzo.) 
Annabel in my eyes that scene will dwell 
For ever, shutting out all lovely sights, 
Even thee, my beautiful! That torturing thought 
Will burn a living fire within my breast 
Perpetually ; words can nothing add, 
And nothing take away. ' 





There is much ability evinced in the character of Aleffi, 
and his anxiety to be declared king is well expressed in the 
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following passage ; he is addressing D’Alla, the first of 
the Sicilian nobles, and his most inveterate opponent. 


My lord, 

What would’st thou more? Before I entered here 
Messina’s general voice had hailed her sovereign, 
Lacks but the ceremonial form. “Iwere best 

The accustomed pageant were performed even now ; 
Whilst ye, Sicilian barons, strength and grace 

Of our Sicilian realm, are here to pledge 

Solemn allegiance. Say I sooth, Count D’Alba? 

The reply of D’ Alta is in fine style, full of poetry, and 
with a simile running through it, which we conceive to be 
original. 

In sooth, iny liege, I know not. Seems to me 
One form is wanting. Our bereaved state 
Stands like a widow, one eye dropping tears 
For her lost lord, the other turned with smiles 
On her new bridegroom. But even she, the Dame 
Of Ephesus, the buxom relict, famed 
For quick despatch o’er every widowed mate, 

Woman, or state—even she, before she wed, 
Saw the good man entombed. The funeral first ; 
And then the coronation. 

The conclusion of the third act is an exquisite piece of 
writing, and exhibits advantageously the author’s know- 
ledge of, and ability in depicting the deepest and most tur- 
bulent passions of our nature, virtuous and otherwise. 
Melfi is seeking to obtain his son’s concurrence in the plan 
of defrauding young 4/fonzo of the crown; he hears the 
shouts of the populace, and exclaims thus eloquently :— 


Dost hear the bells, the shouts? Oh, ’tis a proud 
And glorious feeling thus at once to live 
Within a thousand bounding hearts, to hear 
The strong outgushing of that present fame, 
For whose uncertain dim, futurity, 
Men toil, and slay, and die! Without a crime, 
I thank thee still for that: without a crime, 
For he’ll be happier. [ama king, 


After much controversy, Melfi says, 
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I'll make thee the heir of a fair crown. 


When Julian thus indignantly and feelingly declares, 

that 

Not all the powers 
Of all the earth can force upon my brow 
That heritage of guilt. Cannot I die? 
But that were happiness. Id rather drag 
A weary life beneath the silent rule 
Of the stern Trappist, digging my own grave. 
Myself a living corse, cut from the sweet 
And natural kindness that man shews to man 3 
I’d 2 ather hang a hermit on the steep 
Of horrid Etna, between snow and fire, 
Rather than sit a crown’d and honour’d prince, 
Guarded by children, tributaries, friends, 
On an usurper’s throne. 


The beautiful bust in the above quotation, which we 
have marked in italics, cannot fail to win the approval 
of all readers of taste. We have now to produce a pas- 
sage, which we feel assured will of itself be sufficient to 
rank Miss MiTFoRD among the first poetical writers of the 
day. 

Melfi. Trifle not with my my impatience, Julian ; 
Produce the child. Howe’er thou may deny 
Allegiance to the king obey thy father. 

Julian. Thad a father. 

Melfi. Ha! 

Julian. But he gave up 
Faith, loyalty, and honour, and pure fame, 

And his own son. 

Melfi. My son! 

Julian. Llov’d him once, 

And dearly : still too dearly! but with ali 
That burning, aching, passionate old love, 
Wrestling within my breast—even face to face ; 
Those eyes upon me ; and that trembling hand 
Thrilling my very heartstrings. Take it off ! 
In mercy take it off! Still I renounce thee. 
Thou hast no son; I have no father. Go 
Down to a childless grave. 
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Melfi. Even from the grave 
A father’s curse may reach thee, clinging to thee 
Cold as a dead man’s shroud, shadowing thy days, 
Recounting thy dreams, and hanging a thick cloud 
*Twixt thee and heaven. Then, when perchance thine own 
Small prattling pretty ones shall climb thy knee, 
And bid thee bless them, think of thy dead father, 
And groan as thou dost now. (Guns.) 
Hark! ’tis the hour! 
I must away. Back to thy chamber, son, 
And choose if I shall curse thee. [Exit Melfi. 
Julian. Did he curse me? 
Did he? Am [that wither’d, blasted wretch ? 
Is that the fire that burns my brain? Not yet! 
Oh, do not curse me yet! He’s gone. The boy! 
The boy! (Rushes out.) 


The commencement of the third act is rendered pecu- 
liarly interesting in consequence of the introduction, by 
Julian and Alfonzo, at the moment when Me/f is assuming 
the crown. 


Julian. Stop, place it here! 
This is the king! the real, the only king ! 
The living king, Alfonzo! 

Melfi. Out, foul traitor ! 
*Tis an impostor. 

Julian. Look on him, Count D’Alba! 
Calvi, Valore, look! Ye know him well ; 
And ye that never saw him, know ye not 
His father’s lineaments? Remove thy hand 
From that fair forehead. Tis the pallid brow 
Bent into pensiveness, the drooping eyelid, 
The womanish changing cheek, his very self ! 


Melfi addresses the- nobles, and D’dlba replies in a 


speech of nerve and beauty. 

This morning J received a tale—I’m not 
An over-believer in man’s excellence ; 
I know that in this slippery path of life 
The firmest foot may fail; that there have been 
Ere now ambitious generals, grasping beirs, 
Unnatural kinsmen, foul nsurpers, murderers ! 
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I know that man is frail, and might have fallen, 
Though Eve had never lived. Albeit, I own 
The smiling mischief’s potency. 
Ambitious feelings, directed honourably, are thus beau- 
tifully described :— 


I am eaglet born, aud can drink in 

The sunlight when the blinking owls go darkling, 
Dazzled and blinded by the day. Ambitious! 

I have had day dreams would have sham’d the visions 
Of that great master of the world, who wept 

For other worlds to conquer. I’d have liv’d 

An age of sinless glory, and gone down 

Storied, and epitaphed, and chronicled, 

To the very end of time. 


The second scene of the fourth act, in which Ju/ian finds 
his father lying with wounds fresh opened without the gates 
of Messina, is deeply affecting, and we regret that our 
limits will not allow ns to transcribe it; itis from first to 
last replete with dramatic interest, and is well calculated 
to arrest the attention, and to fix the feelings of an au- 
dience. Melfi dies, and the lamentations of Julian are 
natural and unaffected. 


D’ Alba, soliciting the love of Annabel (the wife of 
Julian), is thus appealed to by his miserable captive :— 


Now, God forgive thee, man! thon torturest me 
Worse than a thonsand racks; but thou art not 
So devilish, D’Alba. Thou hast talked of love ; 
Would’st see me die here at thy feet! Have mercy! 

D’ Alba. Mercy ! aye, such as thou hast shewn to me 
Through weeks, and months, and years. J was born strong 
In scorn, the wise man’s passion. I had liv’d 
Aloof from the juggling world, and with a string 
Watched the poor puppets ape their several parts ; 

Fool, knave, or madman, till thy fatal charms, 
Beautiful mischief, made me knave, and fool, 
And madman, brought revenge, and love, and hate, © 
lato my soul. I love and hate thee, lady, 
And doubly hate myself for loving thee. 
But, by this teeming earth, this starry heaven, 

N 
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And by thyself the fairest stubbornest thing 
The fair stars shine upon, | swear to-night 
Thou shalt be mine. If, willingly, I'll save 
Prince Julian ; but still mine. Speak, shall he live ? 
Can’st thou not speak ? Wilt thou not save him? 
Annabel. No, 
D’ Alba. Did she die with the word? Do’st hear me, 
lady ? 
1 ask’d thee would’st thou save thy husband ? 
Annabel. No. 
Not so! not so! 
D’ Alba. ’Tis well. [Exit D’ Alba. 
Annabel is now left alone in her misery, and adopts the 
expedient of hanging her rosary from the casement, in the 
hope that the brightness of the gorgeous jewel may attract 
the eyes of her husband. She is not disappointed, and 
Act V. commences with a dialogne between herself and 
Julian, who has climbed up to the casement of an adjoin- 
ing chamber, and thus succeeded in finding her. 


Julian. She smiles ! 
She clings to me! her eyes are fixed on mine 
With the old love, the old divinest look 
Of innocence ! 


Annabel meets her death immediately after, and Julian 
resolves ‘‘ to chain in life’’ till he has avenged her wrongs. 
D’ Alba enters, and the language which ensues between 
himself and Judian is must powerfully written ; but we are 
not gratified by his death (which, as a weekly critic has 
well observed, is an evasion of poetic justice), as he is 
merely taken out guarded. Julian becomes distracted, and 
Alfonzo is ‘* left in the wide world alone !” 

That this tragedy is not every thing that could be wished 
is matter of regret rather than of wonder ; and we consider 
the fair author as entitled to thanks for what she has ac- 
complisked rather than as liable to censure for what she 
has (perhaps, unavoidably,) left undone. We have ob- 
served with regret a suspicious severity on the part of the 
daily press towards this tragedy, which we cannot hesitate 
in attributing to the want of those secret incentives to 
praise, which are known to operate so powerfully on our 
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diurnal censors. Miss Mitrorp and her friends have done 
well in leaving the tragedy without any adventitious helps 
to find its way into the good opinion of the public; and we 
are glad to perceive that the favourable decision of that 
public has received the approving seal of some of the first 
critics of the day. We cannot conclude this hasty notice 
without observing, that ‘* Julian” is dedicated to Mr. 
Macreapy ; and the elegant manner in which the compli- 
ment is paid, reflects equal honour on the fair writer, and 
the highly-gifted actor. 


THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 


NEW DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


——a ae 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 


“* Players, I love yee and your qualitie, 
As ye are men that pass time not abus’d ; 
And some I love for painting, poesie, 
And say fell fortune cannot be excus’d, 
That hath for better uses you refus’d : 
Wit, courage, good shape, good parts, are all good, 
As long as all these goods are no worse us’d, 
And gen’rous yee are in mind and moode.” 
‘* Microcosmos,” by JNo. Davis, of Hereford, 
4to. 1605, p. 215. 


ed 


March 4.—Rob Roy—Simpson and Co.—Deaf as a Post! 

5.—Selection of Music. 

6.—Guy Mannering—Love, Law, and Physic. 

7.—Selection of Music. 

$.—Beggar’s Opera—Simpson and Co.—Killing no 
Murder. 

10.—King Lear—Love, Law, and Physic. 

11.--Guy Mannering—Swiss Villagers—Simpson and Co. 

12.—Selection of Music. 

13.—Marriage of Figaro—Deaf as a Post!—QOld and 
Young. 
x2 
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The ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro,” which has been so fre- 
quently announced at this theatre, and afterwards pcst- 
poned, was at length produced last night. The beauty of 
the concerted pieces, and the great science displayed in 
Mozart's favourite opera of Figaro, are in a great mea- 
sure lost in the adaptation of it to the English stage; and, 
were it not for the judicious arrangement displayed in the 
dialogue and situations, the English opera could not have 
met with that favourable reception which it has, having 
been now produced at three of the principal metropolitan 
theatres. The great popularity which this piece has lately 
met with at the other house, was, we suppose, the induce- 
ment fur the manager to bring it forward here, particularly 
as two of the principal performers, Miss STEPHENS and 
Mr. Liston, who appeared in it when first produced at 
Covent Garden, are now on the list of this establishment. 
The two female characters were last night sustained by 
Miss STEPHENS and Mrs. Austin. The excellence of Miss 
STEPHENs in the charaeter, as far as regards the perform- 
ance of the music of the part, is so well known, that it 
would be useless in as to make any comment upon it. As 
an actress, she must yield the palm to Miss M. Tree, the 
Susanna of the sister establishment. Her performance 
was greatly deficient in vivacity and archness, although 
very pleasing. However it may be the duty of a critic on 
these occasions to divest himself of all recollection of old 
favourites, we could not help calling to our memory the 
udmirable performance of Mrs. DicKows in the part of the 
Countess. Accustomed as she was to the performance of 
the character on the Italian stage, and so deeply as she had 
studied Italian music, it would be unreasonable to expect 
any succéssor could produce the same brillant effect as was 
the result of her performance of the character. Mrs. 
AustIN last night justified and confirmed our former opi- 
nion of her, and we are convinced that that opinion will 
be strengthened by her more frequent appearance. The 
part of Figaro has been rendered so completely that of a 
buffoon by Liston, that we hardly recognised the intriguing 
witty barber of our favourite Mozart, and we are sure he 
would sit upon thorns if he could hear Lrsron murder the 
music of the beautiful airs allotted to the part. 
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14.—Selection of Music. 

15.—Marriage of Figaro—Love, Law, and Physic— 
Spoiled Child. 

17.—Merchant of Venice—Swiss Villagers—Killing no 
Murder. 

18.—Marriage of Figaro—Deaf as a Post !—Love, Law, 
and Physic. 

19.—Selection of Music. 

20.—Siege of Belgrade—Simpson and Co. 

22.—Haunted Tower—Simpson and Co. 

Last night of performance until Easter. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 


March 8th.—Marriage of Figaro—Duel—Pantomime. 


10.—King John—Pantomime. 

This tragedy was again performed this evening, the part 
of the gloomy Lackland, by Mr. MacreapDy. This excel- 
lent actor displayed occasionally considerable power and 
skill in the developement of the dark passions that sway the 
troubled breast of the melancholy monarch ; but the picture 
wanted, as a whole, the richness of colouring given to it by 
KEMBLE, which gleamed terrific throughout. The interview 
with Hubert, when prompting him to the murder of Arthur; 
was very fine; but we can never forget JouN KEMBLE’S 
delivery of that passage at the close— 


‘* And none of you will bid the Winter 
Thrust his icy fingers in my maw, 

Or let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 
Through my parched bosom.” 


We remember Mrs. Sippons, as Constance; her solemn 
kneeling, and her exclamation of the well-known passage— 


‘Here Sorrow and I sit— 
Here is my throne, let kings come 


Bow to it” —— 
N 3 
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and to say that we saw Mrs. OGiLvieE with pleasure after, 
is the best compliment we can pay her. Mr. Connor un- 
dertook the part of Falconbridge at a short notice, in place 
of C. KEMBLE, and acquitted himself most creditably. Mr. 
BENNETT’s Hubert wanted the rugged nature and discrimi- 
nation of CookE, whum we remember well in the part ; but, 
even with that remembrance before us, Mr. B. played the 
character most respectably. 

11.—Marriage of Figaro—Duel—Miller and his Men. 

12.—No Performance. 

13.—Woodman—Pantomime. 

BaTE DUDLEY’s dull farrago, called an opera, and en- 
titled The # oodman, was revived, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Mr. Larkin, as Wilford, and Miss Parton in a new 
character, as Emi/y. The result has in no degree shaken 
the opinion of the gentleman’s powers which we formed on 
witnessing his first essay in Youny Meadows, and his second 
effort in Macheath. His natural vcice is extremely de- 
fective and confined in compass. His lower notes have a 
depth, fullness, strength, and pleasing quality of tone, some- 
what resembling INCLEDON’s, but his upper notes are thin, 
weak, and shaky ; and his falsetto, into which he rises by a 
forced effort of a most unpleasing description, is exceedingly 
harsh and disagreeable. Of natural taste he appears-to be 
altogether void ; but he has acquired, towards the formation 
of a style, some vices which he must wholly unlearn, and 
has a long and severe course of musical education to go 
through, ere he can hope to attain even a moderate share 
of public approbation and favour. His song of ‘‘ Zhe 
Streamlet” was really painful to hear; but ‘* Zell her P'Ul 
love her,”’ which he introduced, ard on which ke seemed to 
have bestowed, very properly, considerable previous study, 
was given with tolerable effect, and received, as it deserved, 
an encouraging warmth of applause. Miss Parton, in the 
part of Emily, had little to do in the way of acting, and ac- 
quitted herself in the songs with her usual excellence. She 
sung the Irish air of ‘‘ Coolun’’ with much taste and sweet- 
ness ; and in ‘‘ Hear me ! und comfort shall your stcps at- 
tend,”’ she gave one of her best specimens of brilliant exe- 
cution. Mr. PEARMAN, in A/edley, sung the ‘‘ Woodland 
Maid” in a very pleasing style ; and Miss Love, as Doliy, 
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played with great spirit, and was deservedly encored in ker 
song of ‘‘ Dolly, the Maid of the Mill.” 

14.—No Performance. 

15.—Jut1an—[lst time] —Duel. 

A new tragedy under this title was produced this evening, 
of the story of which the following is a sketch :—Ruggievo 
[BENNETT], Duke of Melfi, and regent of the kingdom 
of Sicily, as uncle and guardian of the young Aing Al- 
fonzo [Miss Foote], having ordered preparations to be 
made at Messina for the coronation of the latter, under 
pretence of proceeding thither for the performance of that 
ceremonial, leaves Villa d’Oro with his charge, and in a 
lonely part of their way, which lay through a pass of the 
Albano mountains, is on the point of murdering him, 
when his son, Prince Julian [MACREADY}, who had rid- 
den forth to meet them, is drawn to the spot by the cries 
of the victim, in which he recognises the voice of Alfonzo, 
and rescues him by stabbing the assassin, whom, as he 
falls, he discovers to be his own father. Struck with 
horror at the crime of his parent, and apprehensive of 
farther danger tothe young king, he flies with him to his 
own palace, and introduces him to his bride, the Princess 
Annabel [Miss Lacy], in the character of a page, under 
the name of Zheodore. The horror of the agonising scene 
in which he has been engaged throws him into a Jlelirions 
fever, under which he has been suffering during eight days 
at the period of the opening of the play, which discovers 
the Princess Annabel and the young king hanging in tender 
and anxious solicitude over the couch of Julian, who, 
gradually recovering his reason, awakens to the conscious- 
ness of his deplorable situation, in having been a witness 
of the treason of bis father, and, as he believes, his mur- 
derer. The Duke of Melfi, however, through timely suc- 
cour of a muleteer, recovers, and spreading a report of the 
murder of .d4/funzo by an assassin, by whom himself had 
been also wounded, arrives at Messina, and causes himself 
to be proclaimed as king. Julian, called upon by his 
father to recognise his sovereignty, vainly endeavours to 
dissuade him from persisting in his treasonable usurpation, 
and failing in the attempt, renounces him, and interrupts 
the cremoria] at his coronation by rushing into the midst 
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of the assembled nobles with the young 4/fonzo, who is 
immediately recognised by them, his title proclaimed, and 
allegiance sworn to him. Count D’Alba [ABBOTT], a re- 
jected suitor of the Princess Annabel, who had gained 
some knowledge of the attempt of Me/fi upon the life of 
the young king, then openly charges him with treason and 
attempted murder, and calls upon Julian to bear testimony 
of the fact. This, however, he refuses to do, and anxious’ 
to preserve the life of his parent, declares that the only 
blood shed upon that occasion was spilt by his hand, and 
that he was therefore the only guilty; the Due, however, 
avows his own share of the transaction, and the ambitious 
motives which had prompted him to the attempt. Upon 
this double declaration, sentence of outlawry and banish- 
ment is passed on both father and son, and a price set 
upon their heads, if found within the kingdom of Sicily'in 
twenty-four hours afterwards. The rage of Melfi on hear- 
ing the sentence causes his recent wound to open anew, and 
‘he falls. A scene of reconciliation ensues between him 
and Julian, who has flown to his assistance, and in whose 
arms he dies. While yet mourning over the corpse of his 
parent, Julian is roused by a faithful servant, who informs 
him that the Princess Annabel has been carried off by 
Count 1)’ Alba. He flies to rescue her, and discovering 
the place of her concealment in a high tower, where 
D' Alba, enraged by her scornful rejection of his vows of 
love, has left her, with the purpose of seeking out Julian 
and causing him to be put to. death. He gains admittance, 
and despairing of preserving her honour by any other 
means than her death, is about to accomplish that purpose 
when the guards rush in to attack him; and the Princess, 
tlirowing herself before her husband, receives the thrust of 
a sword aimed at’him, and falls dead at -his feet. A power- 
ful and affecting scene then ensues. Julian covers the 
body of Annabel with his own mantle, and wraps himself 
in the cloak of one of the soldiers whom he had'slain, the 
rest having fled. Count 1)’ Aiba then enters, and eagerly 
inquiring of the supposed soldier for the Princess, is an- 
swered by Julian, who, throwing aside his disguise, 
snatches the covering from the body, and exclaims, ‘‘ She’s 
here!” and afterwards, exhausted with the violence of the _ 
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contending emotions arising out of the dreadful calamities 
which had so suddenly been heaped on him, he falls on the 
body of his wife and expires. 

This play is the avowed production of a female pen, and 
therefore is intitled toa much larger indulgence and exception 
from the rigid test of the strict rules of criticism than wceuld 
suffice to cover its defects, for incandour it must be admitted, 
that there are such with which it is chargeable. Not to 
fail altogether in so arduous an undertaking in which so 
few have completely succeeded, is no slight proof of merit 
—to have carried success to the point which Miss MiTForD 
has attained, is highly creditable to her talents. The plot 
is interesting, and the piece abounds in powerful situations. 
The language though simple, is poetical, and by its freedom 
from elaborate turgidity and inflated bombast, the compo- 
sition affords a pleasing contrast with more than one recent 
production. 

The enthusiastic reception which the piece experienced, 
with but few exceptions, from a crowded audience, is a 
strong testimony of its merits; and its success, on the 
whole, will doubtless fully equal the most flattering hopes 
of the authoress. Its defects, upon which it would be in- 
Vidious to dwell, lie chiefly in the melo-dramatic character 
of some of the incidents, in the length of some of the scenes, 
and in the unnecessary protraction of the final catastrophe 
after the death of Me/fi. These, however, admit of eee | 
remedy ; and a judicious application of the pruning hoo. 
will doubtless secure it a profitable run. 

Mr. Macreapy’s Julian was a vigorous, impassioned, 
and energet'c performance ; and Miss Lacy’s Princess n- 
nabel was a highly-wrought specimen of tenderness, pathos 
and affection. Their united exertions powerfully aided the 
efforts of the authoress, and mainly contributed to the suc- 
cess of the piece. But even their best passages were often 
provokingly disfigured by the mannerism induced by too 
close an jmitation of the abrupt transitions from the lofty 
vehemence and romantic tone of tragic elocution, to the 
easy and placid utterattce of colloquial level speaking, 
effected by a sort of Aposiopesis, in KEan’s peculiar style 
of delivery. These depend for their effect upon the power= 
ful action and rapid change of expression with which they 
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are accompanied, which are not at all times within the. 
reach even of a first-rate actor, and which require a more 
perfect command of voice, look, and gesture than either 
Mr. MacreEapy or Miss Lacy have as yet acquired, to say 
nothing of the rarity or occasions which a sound judgment 
would select for their application. When skilfully adopted, 
their effectis undoubtedly grand and powerful ; but a failure 
in attempting them, of which more than one instance occur- 
red in the performance of both the lady and gentleman 
whem we have just named, throws an air of burlesque on 
the whole passage in which it occurs. Miss Foote’s 4l- 
Jonso was au engaging personation of the tender, ingenuous 
and interesting young orphan king. And here our commen- 
dations of the performance must end; for of Mr. BENNETT’S 
Ruggiero we have no wish to say a word; and of Mr. As- 
BOTT, in Count d'Alba, we can only say, that the perfect 
disdain of all sense and meaning with which he ranted and 
tore the poor lady’s blank verse to tatters exceeded even the 
most outrageous of all his former efforts. 

Mr Connor pronounced the prologue in a sensible and 
impressive manncr; and the epilogue was neatly delivered 
by Mrs. CHATTERLEY. 

There was a slight show of disapprobation on the falling 
of the curtain, which served but to render more decided the 
expression of the audience generally in favour of the piece, 
which was announced for repetition by Miss FooTE—a cir- 
cumstance which we are thus particular in mentioning, from 
there having occurred no precedent within our memory of 
that duty being discharged by a female performer, and we 
are at a loss to account for the departure from established 
usage in this instance. 

17.—Ibid—Pantomime. 

18.—Hamlet—Two Pages—lIrish Tutor. 

19.—No Performance. 

20.—Julian—Pantomime. 

21.—No Perforinance. 

22.—Julian—Pantomime. 

Last night of performance until Enster. 
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COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 


ee 


NEWCASTLE THEATRE. 

This theatre opened for the season on Monday, January 
the 1°th, with SHeripan’s comedy of ‘‘ Zhe School for 
Scandal.” Among the changes that have taken place in 
the corps dramatique of last year, we have to rank the 
names of Mrs. W. CLIFFORD, from the Haymarket The- 
atre; Mr. Carr, stated in the bills to come from the York 
circuit; and a Mr. WEeBsTER from the Birmingham The- 
atre. Mr. Mupi£ continues to lead in tragedy; and Mr. 
De Camp, the manager, Mr. BUTLER, and Mr, HoLianp, 
support the comic muse. There is a still greater attraction 
among our new comers than I have mentioned: this is 
Mrs. Garrick, who takes the second characters in comedy, 
and the first in farce, and delights us by the sweetness of 
her singing, and the general aan of her perform- 
ance. A Mr. CoLvi&r appears also as a professed singer, 
and the successor of Mr. PEARMAN, but with little ability 
to support his pretensions. Among the novelties that have 
been brought forward, are *‘ The Laws of Java,”’ “ The 
Free Knights,” “© Demon and Pythias,” “ Henry Quatre,”’ 
and ‘*‘ Zom and Jerry.” Next in importance to having 
talents for the stage is the judicious employment of them. 
Mr. KEAN would be contemptible in Mr. Liston’s charac- 
ters, and vice versa; yet something little less absurd than 
such an arrangement occurred in the very first night of .the 
present season. Mr. Mupig, who has distinguished him- 
self in representing some of the first personages in the 
Drama, appeared as Charles Surface, without any of the 
gaiete de cour which should characterise the gay, gene- 
rous, open-hearted, dissipated man of fashion. To make 
this reversing of the natural order of things complete, 
Mr. De Camp, whose great forte consists in such parts as 
require high spirits, life, and bouyancy, was presented to 
us as the sombre brooding Joseph Surface. Mr. Mupige 
has performed Hamlet a Pythias with a correctness, 





feeling, and truth to nature, that would do honour to a 
much higher member of the profession. It is strange that 
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a person, with such histrionic talents, will sometimes de- 
grade himself, as Mr. Muvie has done, in the characters of 
Macbeth and Richard the Third; he exhibited in these 
performances nothing which any actor of mediocrity might 
not equal or surpass. Much of this failure may be attri- 
buted to want of study or application, and the supposition 
is confirmed by the frequent appeals made to the prompter. 
Mrs. CuirForp has appeared generally respectable; and in 
Meg Merrilies and Helen Macgregor she has evinced abi- 
lities of the first order ; her line is decidely the masculine 
heroines of the stage. This lady having reached, 


‘* What certain people call a certain age,” 


is incapacitated from appearing in the more youthful and 
feminine characters of the Drama to advantage. Mr. 
Carr takes the second parts in tragedy and comedy, but 
without ability to support his pretensions. Mr. WERsTER 
makes a good jocose footman, but is not suited to any 
higher department, as far asa judgment may be formed 
from his acting hitherto. On Monday, the 17th instant, 
** Tom and Jerry” was brought out at this theatre in a 
very superior style. The scenery and decorations are of 
the first order, and the performance of Messrs. DE Camp 
and BuTLER as Corinthian Tom and Jerry Hawthorn made 
it go off with great eclat. As Bob Logic, Mr. Mupiz, 
whose notions of humour seem very vague, was only re- 
spectable. ‘This piece was likely to have been very profit- 
able to the manager, but for a very lamentable catastrophe 
which has just occurred. Soon after the play had com- 
menced last night, some trifling explosion of gas took 
place, which excited such alarm, that, in rushing down 
stairs from the gallery, the crush was so great that several 
lives were lost : the number of the dead and dying is said 
to be not fewer than twenty. This melancholy accident 
will of course cause the theatre to be closed for the pre- 


sent. 
DRAMATICUS. 


Newcastle, 
February 20, 1823. 


Sank Leama 
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NEWARK THEATRE. 
Mr. Drama, 

With great pleasure I give you a peep, for your valuable 
Magazine, into our theatre (Newark, Notts.), which, by 
the bye, is rather small, but uncommonly neat and comfort- 
able; it is under the management of Mr. ROBERTSON. 
The season generally commences about the 20th of No- 
vember, and lasts until the 4th of January, being open 
three nights a week. The present company, take them all 
together, is a very superior one to that which we generally 
have. Foremost stands GANN, who particularly shines in 
the characters of Beverley, Richard II., and others of 
that cast. Next to him F. Rosertson bears the palm ; 
his performance of Richmond, in ‘‘ Rickard III.” is very 
good, and would, in fact, be a masterly piece of acting, 
providing he was a beiter fencer: two babes would be as 
good fencers as him and GANN in “‘ Richard III.,” if they 
did not give a better specimen than that on last night, 
Dec. 4. F. RoBERTSON is peculiarly‘conspicuous as a good 
actor in the characters of Jerry Hawthorn, Tom King in 
‘* Monsieur Tonson,” and the Postman in ‘* Twopence.” 
CHESTERTON exhibits himself to advantage in Monsieur 
Marbleu, HAvLam is capital in broad Yorkshire charac- 
ters. I must not forget GURNER, to whom great credit is 
really due in such characters as Zimothy in “‘ High No- 
tions ;” and he acts the young cockney, Zommy Patts, in 
‘* Twopence,”’ to the very life. In the rest there is nothing 
particularly to admire. Amongst the ladies, Mrs. T. Ro- 
BERTSON stands most prominent. On Dec. 2, she took 
upon herself the character of Miss Hardcastle, but the 
idea was preposterous. ‘Fhe young—the beautiful Miss 
Hardcastle, being performed by an old lady upwards of 
fifty. Miss StRaTTon is most like Mrs. T. Dippin, late 
of the Circus, but now God knows where; she talks, (I 
cannot say acts,) im the same fastidious manner. Miss 
STANNARD is the dancer: the other night she performed 
Swe in ** Tom and Jerry,” and looked the character to the 
very nature. There is also one Miss O‘NEIL, who is prin- 
cipal singer, and must say with SHaksPEARE, in “* Romeo 
aud Juliet,” 
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*« It is she that sings so out of tune, 
Straining harsh discords, and unpleasant sharps.” 


If the above meets with your approbation, most probably 
I shall, in future, transmit you accouats of other theatres 
in my neighbourhood. 
I am, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
M. G. 


TOWN TALK, No. VIII. 





Rossini.—Very few persons have enjoyed so much fame 
and popularity during their lifetime as this cclebrated 
Italian. His countrymen will scarcely listen to any other 
music. The Journal of Bologna counted in 1819 seven- 
teen theatres in Italy upon which his operas were perform- 
ing at the same moment, and seven out of Italy, including 
London, Vienna, Berlin, &c. Upon this occasion Rossini 
was heard to say, ‘‘ Sono il pix givvine é il pit fortunato 
dei maestri.” He is not backward in boasting of his glory, 
and has a great enjoyment of his honours; but when it is 
considered that he has been the darling of a whole nation 
ever since he was eighteen (for at that age he had made 
himself eminent), and that he was caressed wherever he 
went, especially by the ladies, some of whom have been 
passionately fond vf him, it would be a gross affectation 
in him to pretend an unconsciousness of his own merits. 
He is, himself, like his music, vivacious and voluptuous, 
8o passionately fond of social amusements, that he drives 
off his work to the last moment, and then does a great 
portion of it surrounded by his friends. His facility in 
composition is indced extraordinary. Ricorp1, of Flo- 
rence, the principal music-seller in Italy, who has acquired 
a fortune by the sale of Rossini’s works, relates of him, 
that he composed some of the finest airs in ‘‘ La Gazza 
Ladra” in the space of an hour, in a room at the back of 
his shop, and in the midst of the confused cries of twelve 
or fifteen music copiers, some of whom were dictating 

aloud to others the music they had to note. As for those 
romances, or whining love songs, upon which some com- 
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posers found their reputation, Rossini would think nothing 
of making ten or a dozen of them while dressing to go 
out. When the Rigorists of Bologna reproached him 
with neglecting the grammatical rules of harmony in his 
compositions, he excused himself thus :—‘‘ £ have but six 
weeks to compose an opera: the first month is devoted to 
dissipation and pleasure; and it is only during the last 
fortnight that I compose every morning a duetto or an air, 
which is to be rehearsed that very evening: how then will 
you have me perceive the minute errors in the accompania- 
ments.”’ With all bis popularity, the pay that Rossini 
obtained would scem contemptible to many an English 
music-master. Forty pounds were as much as he got for 
an opera, before he was engaged by the director of the 
San Carlo at Naples to compose three operas annually, at 
a salary of less than 400/. a year. The value of money is, 
however, much greater in Italy than with us; and it 
should be mentioned, to the honour of Rossini, that he 
was in the habit of remitting two-thirds of his gains to his 
poor father and mother, the latter, of whom, by the way, 
was the only person, it is said, to whom he was ever 
known to write letters, which, with a very pardonable 
vanity, if not rather an amiable sentiment, he always ad- 
dressed, * All, Illustrissimo Signora Rossini, Madre de 
celebre maestro, in Pesaro.” Rossini is now only thirty- 
two years of age; he was a very handsome young man. 
Dreadful accident at the Newcastle Theatre.—At the 
Newcastle Theatre, on Wednesday evening, 19th of Fe- 
bruary, about half after seven, shortly after the perform- 
ance had commenced, an alarm took place, on account of 
a trifling fire of a part of the roof under the gallery, 
arising, it is thought, from a partial escapement of the 
gas ; but which was magnified by the fears of the audience, 
who supposed that a violent explosion was about to take 
place. The pressure in the gallery to get out of the house 
soon became tremendous. Mr. DE Camp, the manager, 
in vain exerted all his powers to persuade the people that 
there was no danger—they pressed on, numbers to their 
own destruction, as the staircase is extremely narrow, and 
the people were stopped at the bottom by the check-bar 
being laid across, which was obliged to be hewn by an axe, 
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and the doors opening inwards, the crowd conld not make 
their way out in sufficient time. The consequence was, 
that seven were killed, and a great number wounded, 
Several, it is feared, dangerously. Much praise is due to 
the manager, who exerted himself to the utmost to pre- 
vent the alarm, and no doubt succeeded in preventing still 
more dreadful consequences. On Thursday coroner’s in- 
quests were held on the bodies of the sufferers, when the 
following verdict was returned on the several cases :— 
** That, on the evening of the 19th day of February in- 
stant, at about half-past seven o’clock, an alarm took 
lace at the Theatre Royal, situate in the parish of Saint 
icholas, in the town and county of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, in consequence of a fire of a trifling extent (which 
was almost instantly extinguished) being discovered in one 
of the boxes of the said theatre; that, on such alarm being 
iven, several of the spectators in the gallery thereof, 
ing panic struck, endeavoured to make their escape 
therefrom ; that in such endeavour the said ANN Rosson 
received such injury by being bruised, or suffocated by the 
preSsure, as to occasion her death.” The following are 
the names of the sufferers:—ANN Rosson, wife of Mr. 
RippELL Rosson; Joun Epwarps, in the employ of 
Jonson and Co., Dean Street; Mary JoHNson, aged 
16, daughter of PETER JoHNSON, of the Manor Chase ; 
Tuomas HANDysipE, aged 18, son of Mr. HANDYSIDF, 
bookbinder ; Joun JONATHAN WILKINSON, aged 12, son 
of Mr. W. Witkinson, Pilgrim Street; DoroTHy HEATON, 
aged 16, daughter of Georce Heaton, tailor, Gates- 
head; [saBELLA PaRKINSON, aged 12, adopted daughter 
of Mrs. GREEN, Pilgrim Street.—Durham Chronicle. 

- Cooke declared, that the greatest compliment he ever 
received from an audience was that of being hissed for his 
consummate villainy in the character of Jago. Lately, at — 
the Bath theatre, Mrs. BuNN was similarly rewarded for ~ 
her powerful but just representation of the abandoned | 
Millwood, in the tragedy of George Barnwell.—The per- — 
formers did right to interpret a somewhat equivocal ex- 
pression into a compliment. 7 
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